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NEVER DEFEATED. 





‘Defeats thou know’st not, canst not know, 
Only thy aims so lofty go 
They need as long to root and grow 
As any mountain swathed in snow.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The women of New York State, who 
have been working for three years for a 
bill allowing women taxpayers to vote at 
special tax elections in cities of the third 
class, are jubilant over the strong words 
of approval uttered by Governor Higgins 
in his message to the Legislature, and by 
Speaker Nixon in his address upon taking 
the chair as Speaker of the House for the 
seventh time, Governor Higgins said: 

If the right to vote at tax elections is to 
be limited to property-holders, it would 
seem but an act of justice to extend that 
right to women property-holders as well 
as to men, 

Speaker Nixon said: 

I recommend legislavion to permit wom- 
en taxpayers to vote on all tax proposi- 
tions, and I believe that every community 
would be benefited by the votes of such 
women, They area conservative, consci- 
entious, patriotic and intelligent class, 
and the more voters of that kind we have 
at the polls, the better for the common- 
wealth. They are asking only what is 
reasonable and right. 

Women taxpayers already vote at tax 
elections in all the towns and villages of 
New York State, and it has been found 
that they can be depended upon to vote 
for the uplifting and upbuilding of the 
community in which they live. 


The New York ‘“‘Antis’’ do not seem to 
be feeling as happy as tbe friends of equal 
rights. The ninth annual report of the 
“New York State Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women,”’ 
just out, says: ‘Facts... which con- 
firm us in the belief that our position is 
warrantable make no apparent impression 
upon the advocates of the suffrage, who, 
in their last cal] to a National Convention, 
say that they ‘know no discouragement or 
disappointment.’ With this spirit ani- 
mating them, there can be no actual de- 
feat, nor should there be any relaxing of 
vigilance on the part of those who are 
opposed to having an additional burden 
placed upon them; and if the check to 
woman suffrage is to be made perpetual, 
we must not fail to recognize that the 
singleness of purpose characterizing the 
leaders of the suffrage movement gives 
their work a force which has to be resist- 
ed all along the line, and for the present 
on our side there should be no lessening 
of interest, or of openly expressed opposi- 
tion.”’ 











The City Council of Wheeling, W. Va., 
in framing a new city charter to be 
passed upon by the Legislature, has incor- 
porated a clause giving the municipal 
vote to women who pay taxes on $200 
worth of property. There are in Wheel- 
ing 1,400 women taxpayers, and they pay 
into the city treasury $60,000 a year. 
This action of the,City Council was taken 


at the request of a large number of 
Wheeling women. 





Fourteen hundred California school 
teachers at their recent State Convention 
voted to endorse the proposed woman 
suffrage amendment to the constitution 
of California. 





Seventy-two new subscribers were re- 
ceived last week. And ‘The cry is still, 
They come.” 





The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association during the past year 
has increased its membership by 2,450. 
This is shown by the increased dues paid 
to the National Treasurer. 





Miss Mary S. Anthony made her 
annual protest last week when she 
paid her taxes. This time she scored a 
particularly sharp point in her letter to 
the County Treasurer. After enumerat- 
ing the classes excluded from suffrage 
under the Statehood Bill as at first drawn, 
she wrote: ‘A minor may live to be- 
come of age, the illiterate to be educated, 
the criminal to be pardoned, the lunatic: 
to regain his reason, the idiot to become 
intelligent—when each and all can help to 
decide what shall be the laws, and who 
shall enforce them; but the women— 
never, . I protest against paying taxes 
to a government which allows its women 
to be thus.treated. Please so record it.”’ 


-_-- 


An effort is to be made in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to secure a bill requiring 
every manufacturer of patent medicine to 
print on the outside of the bottle a list of 
the drugs and chemicals that the medi- 
cine contains, and their proportions. 
Germany and France have laws to this 
effect, Statistics published by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health show that 
many patent medicines advertised as 
harmless contain ingredients which are 
dangerous, and in some cases poisonous, 
‘*Paine’s Celery Compound,”’ for instance, 
contains no celery, but a great deal of 
opium. People have a right to know 
what they are taking. 


-_—e- 


This billis favored by the public. It is 
fought mainly by the Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. The opposition of the druggists 
shows that they think people would not 
buy as much patent medicine if they knew 
what they were swallowing. It is an ar- 
gument for the bill. Most of the newspa- 
pers are unwilling to give publicity to 
the matter, because they get a large in- 
come from advertising patent medicines. 
Therefore the needed reform has to be 
preached by word of mouth. A number 
of women’s organizations have this year 
united in asking for the bill, and it is de- 
sired that every woman’s club in the State 
should send in a petition. All the medi- 
cal societies are understood to be in sym- 
pathy with the effort. Indeed, it is a 
matter of such plain common sense that 
it only needs to be known in order to re- 
ceive almost universal support. 








———_- ~<> oa 


PENDING ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


To the Woman Suffrage Associations of the 
United States: 

General arbitration treaties are now be- 
fore tbe Senate for ratification, and require 
a two-thirds vote. These treaties are 
practically the same as tifteen or sixteen 
others which European nations have 
signed with each other during the last 
fourteen months, They are very moder- 
ate and limited in scope, and should 
promptly be passed unanimously. Put 
there is grave danger that in this short, 
busy session they may fail of passage. 

Few who have not studied the issues 
involved can realize what a misfortune a 
failurs to ratify these treaties would be at 
this critical juncture in the progress of 
the peace movement. President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hay and the majority 
of the thoughtful people in the country 
desire their immediate ratification, yet it 
is feared that many Senators take no 
special interest in the matter. Now is the 
time for every organization which works 
for justice and the national welfare to 
impress upon the Senators of its State the 
urgent need of immediate and favorable 
action. 

The proposed arbitration treaty of 1897 
was defeated by a very few votes from 
Western States with a combined popula- 
tion less than that of Philadelphia. The 
vote of these few defeated the will both 





of the people and of Congress, and was a 





grievous blander. It is again possible for 
a very few who do not fairly represent the 
masses of the people to defeat the ends of 
justice, and offer an insult to the friendly 
nations which have already gone half way 
in this matter. 

The respectful attention which a Con- 
gressional Committee has recently paid to 
the numerous requests from women’s 
organizations regarding the word ‘‘sex’’ 
in @ proposed bill should encourage 
these same organizations to use greater 
efforts in regard to this vastly important 
matter of the treaties. 

With this in view, I earnestly request 
all public-spirited women to see that 
all the organizations with which they 
are connected communicate at once with 
the Senators of their respective States 
and beg the assurance of their support 
of the treaties. It should be constantly 
remembered that the surest way of finally 
abolishing the less flagrant injustices is 
to abolish those grosser ones which still, 
°c: relics of a barbarous age, remain to dis- 
grace a civilized world. Let suffragists not 
limit their efforts to those matters which 
pertain alone to suffrage, but remember 
that our National Association stands 
pledged to work not only for justice to 
women in the matter of suffrage, but also 
for justice to nations through arbitration. 

LuctA AMES MEAD, 
Chairman of Committee on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion of the National American Woman 
Sujrage Association. 
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TRAINING YOUNG CITIZENS. 

The subject of preparing school chil- 
dren and young people for the duties of 
intelligent and responsible citizenship has 
received a decided impetus in Boston, 
through the visit of Mr. Wilson L. Gill, 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
The good that has been and may be ac- 
complished for the children, the schools, 
the community, and eventually for the 
municipality, by means of the School City 
originated by Mr. Gill, has been brought 
to the attention of the Twentieth Century 
Club, the Cantabrigia Club, the Massachu- 
setts Press Club and other organizations, 
and it may be safely said that a movement 
has begun for the introduction of the 
School City into some of the Boston 
schools, 

In his address before the Mothers’ and 
Fathers’ Club on Jan. 9, Mr. Gill ex- 
plained that the idea of the School City 
grew out of an investigation of the fact 
that of the men eligible to vote in Phila- 
delphia, only 45 per cent. vote at city 
elections, It is found that the non-voting 
55 per cent. include practically all the 
college-bred mea, the business men and 
other men of education and standing. 
The men who vote are in the main men 
who work io shops and on the streets; 
they are accustomed to take orders, and 
at election time they vote under orders 
from the ‘‘bosses.’’ A hundred votes do 
do not represent the convictions of a hun- 
dred men, but the will of one or two men 
on whom the hundred are more or less 
dependent. To these votes are added 
those of the ‘“‘ward heelers,’’ the ‘‘gangs’’ 
and the vicious elements from which the 
“machine” derives its strength to control 
city politics. 

Further investigation warranted the 
concldsion that the indifference of college 
and school men to civic duties is due not 
to the fact that they are learned, nor to 
the character of the limited instruction in 
civics they have received, but to the fact 
that, from the day the boy of five or six 
enters the primary school until! he gradu- 
ates from college somewhere in his twen- 
ties,-he has been a subject in a monarchy. 
After having been for nearly twenty yearg, 
during the formative period, a subject 
under a government in which he has no 
voice, and in which his highest obligation 
is that of obedience, he comes out a mon- 
archist by force of habit. 

The fundamental purpose of the School 
City method is to change the school, 
whatever its grade, from a monarchy toa 
republic, and to change the attitude of the 
pupil from that of a subject to that of a 
citizen. 

The School City is the organization of a 
school in whole or in part as a municipal- 
ity. “The citizens, under a charter 
granted by the board of education or 
other authority, make their own laws, 
elect their own mayor, members of their 
city council or legislative body, judges 
and other elective officers, appoint their 
own police and other administrative offi- 
cers, and preserve order and kindly rela- 
tions and conduct by their own choice 
and action. The teacher, whose authority 





is not changed in the slightest, guides and 


helps, and, if skillful, seldom if ever is 
compelled to use his arbitrary authority.”’ 

The general law of the School City, 
to which all other laws must conform, is 
the Golden Rule. Seven years’ trial of 
the School! City method of moral and civic 
apprenticeship has proved it to be in ac- 
cord with child nature, and successful for 
its purpose. 

It is adaptable to schools of all grades 
and conditions, provided the teachers are 
in accord with its spirit. It has béen es- 
tablished in thirty schools in Philadel- 
phia, It is being introduced into the 
schools of New York and other cities. It 
has been in operation four years in the 
State Normal School at New Paltz, N. Y., 
and the principal there finds it “‘indis- 
pensable as an aid in school manage- 
ment,’’ 

By request of General Wood, Mr. Gill 
established the School City in the schools 
of Cuba, where it has helped to solve 
difficult problems in school work. The 
idea has traveled as far as Syria and 
Africa. 

Space will not permit going into the 
details of the working of the School City. 
As emphasized by Mr. Gill, again and 
again, it is not so much a matter of 
study and methods as of attitude. In one 
school the teacher decided to try a small 
sample of the new method, to see how it 
might work. The pupils were called to- 
gether one morning, and, after explana- 
tions, a Board of Health was elected. One 
member chosen was the most slovenly 
boy in school, whose face was always 
dirty. At recess that boy made a break 
for the sink and scrubbed his face vigor- 
ously, and as there was no towel to be 
had, he wiped his face on his hat. After 
that day that boy kept his person and 
clothes clean, and he made every other 
boy do the same so long as he was on the 
Board of Health. 

In another school, a girl who had been 
the torment of her teacher, a truant, a 
mischief-maker, tardy and disobedient, 
was elected a member of the Council of 
the newly-organized School City. The 
teacher was in despair; with that incorig- 
ible girl a city official, the experiment 
would be sure to fail. In a conference 
with the principal, it was decided that 
means must be found the next day to un- 
seat that girl, The next morning that girl 
came on time, and promptly turned overa 
new leaf in every respect, and she made 
every other girl ‘‘toe the mark.’’ Two or 
three years later, the principal said that 
not one of bis teachers bad ever equalled 
tbat girl in enforcing good order and in 
bringing the pupils up to a high standard 
of deportment. 

Among the results of the 8chool City 
spirit and method are an increase of cour- 
tesy, kindness and fair dealing on the part 
of the pupils toward each other, a pride 
in the appearance and neatness of the 
school buildings and grounds, and a re- 
spect for property, both private and pub- 
lic. Last, but not least, there is the re- 
sult devoutly hoped for, that the habit of 
citizenship, with all it involves, will be- 
come so strong and so firmly fixed that 
the young citizens will not depart from it 
when they enter the larger municipality. 

The School City appeals particularly to 
suffragists. In it, to quote Frances Wil- 
lard’s pithy phrase, there is ‘no sex in 
citizenship.’’ In the mixed schools, boys 
and girls vote and hold office side by side. 
From each ward (school-room) a boy and 
a girl are elected members of the Council. 
If a girl is elected mayor, a boy is usually 
judge. Ifa boy ls elected mayor a girl is 
elecled judge; and in every case, so far as 
his experience goes, Mr. Gill says that 
girls make most excellent judges. After 
from ten to fifteen years of equal suffrage in 
the grammar and high schools, equal suf- 
frage in the city and State will appear 
to most of the young citizens as a “‘square 
deal,”’ 

The coming of Mr. Gill to Boston is due 
to the enterprise of a public-spirited mem- 
ber of the New England Woman’s Press 
Association, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 
With a view to informing mothers in re- 
gard to the School City, a series of arti- 
cles will be prepared by Mr. Gill espe- 
cially for American Motherhood, of which 
Mrs. Merrill and Mrs. Mary Wood Allen 
are editors. 

The Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club is 
reaching out to children other than its 
own, and will consider “Juvenile Courts”’ 
at its next meeting, on Monday afternoon, 
Jan. 23, at the New Century Building. 
Several judges of Boston courts will ad- 
dress the meeting, which is open to all 
interested. F. M, A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


CouNTEss HELEN VON SCHWEINITZ has 
taken her diploma from Berlia University 
as a dentist. She is the first German 
woman of title to do so; though many 
men of title have become physicians. 


Miss Erra M. NE son of Route 3 was 
the only one of the three drivers of the 
rural delivery leaving Pittsfield, Me., who 
traversed her entire route in the great 
blizzard of last week. Her two male co- 
workers reported the roads impassable. 


Miss DorotHEA HuGues has written 
what is considered a remarkably success- 
ful biography of her father, the late fa- 
mous preacher Hugh Price Hughes. Mr. 
W. P. Hartley, the great jam-manufacturer 
of Great Britain, has presented every 
Primitive Methodist with a copy. 


Mrs. MARIE Smitu of Denver gave a 
birthday party on Christmas for her twen- 
ty-fifth child. She was married at thir- 
teen and is now forty-eight. Some years 
ago a Massachusetts legislator declared 
that if women were given suffrage, no 
more children would be born. It does 
not seem to work that way in Colorado. 


Mrs. INGEBORG NELSON, mother of the 
Minnesota Senator, has passed her 90th 
birthday. She is in good health and 
spirits, and spends much of her time in 
carding and spinning wool, which she 
learned as a child in the mountains of 
Norway. She follows closely the career 
of her distinguished son, who often visits 
her at her home in Deerfield, Wis. 


JANE ADDAMs, in her recent address 
before the Convocation of Chicago Uni- 
versity on “Immigration: A Field Neglect- 
ed by the Scholar,’”’ was fully equal to the 
great occasion. She was the first woman 
ever invited to give the Convocation ad- 
dress, but she will not be the last. Send 
ten cents to the editor of the Comions, 
Chicago, for the January number, which 
contains Miss Addams’s speech in full, 


QUEEN MARGHERITA of Italy, who isa 
lover of the Alps and an enthusiastic 
climber, will ascend the Pic d’Ollen in 
the Monte Rosa range as soun as the 
snows melt, in order to open an Alpine 
library which has been erected on the top 
at the Queen’s cost, as a memorial to King 
Humbert. It will contain a unique collec- 
tion of vulumes of Alpine literature and 
wonderful mountain photographs, contrib- 
uted by the. most prominent scientists 
and Alpinists of Europe and America, 


Miss HARRIETTE GORTON, a graduate of 
the school of domestic science in Drexel 
Institute, has been placed in charge of 
Bellevue Hospital’s new scientific diet 
kitchen. She has direct supervision of 
the food served to patients, physicians 
and employees. Other New York hospi- 
tals whose kitchens are now under the 
supervision of women are Roosevelt, New 
York, Post Graduate, and St. Luke's. 
These young women are all graduates of 
such institutions as Drexel, Pratt’s, Ar- 
mour’s, or Teachers’ College. They are 
not mere cooking-teachers. They have 
taken a college course in chemistry, bac- 
teriology, and kindred branches, and are 
qualified teachers as well as practical 
chemists and cooks. The N. Y. Evening 
Post says: ‘‘There is no more promising 
field for educated gentlewomen than that 
of the expert dietitian. Many women 
have qualified for the profession, but the 
demand so far exceeds the supply that 
hospitals and institutions are seeking far 
aud wide for women. Miss Gorton had a 
choice of nine positions before she engaged 
with Bellevue Hospital.”’ 


Mrs. FANNY BULLOCK WoRKMAN has 
lately given a number of lectures in French 
before the Societé de Geographie and at 
the Sorbonne University in Paris, on her 
last Himalaya climbing and exploration. 
Banquets were given to Dr. and Mrs. 
Workman by the Societé de Geographie 
and the Paris Asiatic Society. At the 
request of the President of the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society, Minister Delcassé has 
conferred on Mrs. Workman the title of 
Officer of Public Instruction, with the 
violet rosette and gold palms, the highest 
decoration of the Public Instruction. She 
has also received a diploma from the 
French government in recognition of her 
Himalayan work and her addresses before 
the learned societies of France. She has 
received the grand medal of the French 
Alpine Club, never before given to a 
woman. Mrs. Workman is invited to 
speak before the Geographical Societies 
of Lille, Rouen, Vienna, Rome, Edinburgh, 
St. Petersburg, and many other Euro- 
pean cities. 
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SUPPORT THE ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

The women of the United States, al- 
though still denied the ballot, have great 
political influence when they see fit to 
exert it. This has recently been shown 
by their success in securing a modification 
of the Statehood Bill in their own behalf. 
As lovers of peace, vitally interested in 
international comity, they should give em- 
phatic expression to their desire for the 
ratification of the pending arbitration 
treaties now under consideration by the 
U.S. Senate. 

The Hon, John W. Foster, former Sec- 
retary of State and a veteran diplomatist 
of solid reputation, is concerned regard- 
ing the probable fate of the arbitration 
treaties that the administration has nego- 
tiated. He has given public expression 
to his sentiment in terms that contain no 
diplomatic equivocation, but are clear and 
cogent, as the following extract will show: 

It bas been our boast that the United 
States bas been in the van of the nations 
supporting international arbitration, But 
we have already allowed the nations of 
Europe to take the lead, During the last 
session the Senate failed to pass the arbi- 
tration treaty between the American re- 
publics recommended by the last Pan- 
American Conference, If that treaty and 
those recently negotiated with the Euro- 
pean couvtries fail of approval at the 
present session, the great American re 
public must take its place as the most 
retrograde of the civilized nations in the 
cause of peace among men. 

We should have supposed that a Repub- 
lican Senate would have given these treat- 
ies, negotiated by a Republican President, 
its cordial endorsement. Senators would 
surely do so if they owed their positions 
to the votes of women, or even if, like mem. 
bers of the House of Representatives, they 
were likely to be candidates for reélection 
two years hence. But U.S, Senators, be- 
ing chosen for six years by the party dom- 
inant in their respective State Legislatures, 
can afford to disregard the wishes of the 
‘plain people,’’ and sometimes have a 
strong sense of their own superiority. 
They have the power to nullify the action 
of the Executive, if even one-third of the 
members see fit to do so. Asa result, it 
is to be feared that the arbitration treaties 
may go the way of the reciprocity treaties 
that preceded them, and that the United 
States may be humiliated iu the eyes of the 
civilized world by a refusal to take a pro- 
gressive attitude in the interest of inter- 
national peace. 

It is exceedingly important that these 
treaties shall be ratified without modifica- 
tion. It is also very important that wom- 
en, a8 representatives of the home, shall 
be a power for peace. To this end, let 
every suffragist write at once to each of 
her Senators in Washington, urging him 
to stand by the President in support of 
the arbitration treaties. H. B. B. 


-_>?o 





GOOD NEWS FROM ANNA SHAW. 

Rev. Anna H. shaw writes in a private 
letter: 

“T have not been as well for two years 
as lam at present. My family assure me 
that they have not seen me in such good 
spirits for years as since my return from 
Oklahoma. This may be due not only to 
my physical condition, but to my mental 
condition as well; for at last I have settled 
upon the purchase of the little farm to 
which I bave been looking for more than 
twenty years, and the very fact that it is 
somewhere in sight helps to make my 
heart light, and fills me with the hope 
that, between my trips out into the world 
of struggle, at last I can be at home, sur- 
rounded not only by my own household 
effects, but by the living, growing things 
which my country heart has al ways craved. 
I do not intend to be a farmer, so do not 
have any anticipations that I am going to 
leave suffrage work to raise chickens; but 
I do intend to have about me a few things 
that my heart longs for, and a chance for 
a little out-door work between trips, which 





will keep me in good health. I think 
those of us who have the responsibility of 
a great cause upon our hearts need to 
have some sort of outside recreation, 
and there is nothing which gives me the 
rest and strength that work in the open 
air does. I am sure that I shall be better 
able to do the work in the field, which I 
hope I shall be fit to do for the next 
fifteen years at least, if I have this out 
side exercise and the peace of mind which 
will come to me from my home life. I 
feel that the best work I can do in this 
world for the remainder of my days is 
right along the lines of our own splendid 
reform, but I also feel that we sometimes 
lose our best chances for work by failing 
to keep ourselves in such mental and 
physical condition as can come only to 
those who have some outside recreation, 
The place which I hope to purchase is 
near Philadelphia.” 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

California clubwomen have followed the 
Massachusetts example in instituting a 
campaign against tuberculosis. The social 
science department of the California Club 
of San Francisco has sent out broadcast a 
circular setting forth facts about the 
“White Plague,” and the success with 
which it has been combated in Germany 
and elsewhere. The circular has been 
sent to every woman’s club in the State, 
and also to organizations of men, and to 
physicians and othersinterested. It urges 
State and municipal legislation to prevent 
the spread of tuberculosis, systematic 
education of the public as to the best 
methods of its treatment and prevention, 
and the establishment of State sanatoria. 
The California Club has prepared, under 
the best legal and medical advice, a bill to 
this effect, to be introduced in the coming 
Legislature. Mrs. Jacob Brandt, chair- 
man of the social science department, is 
at the head of the movement. Many 
physicians have appeared before the Club 
and emphasized the need of the proposed 
savatoria. 


The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union will hold a public Food 
Exhibit and Fair in. Perkins Hall, 264 
Boylston St., Jan. 21, from 10 A. M, to 
6 P.M. The object is to stimulate inter- 
est in higher standards for the prepara- 
tion of food. In addition to the regular 
consignors to the Union, cooking 
schools, public school classes, and others 
interested are invited to exhibit and to 
compete for prizes. 





The Topeka Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held its meeting last month in the 
State House, by special invitation of the 
State Historical Society. It was the first 
time the club women of Topeka bad ever 
been asked to be guests of any State or- 
ganization, and there was a large attend- 
ance. Mr. Frederick Dumont Smith, who 
addressed the meeting on an historical 
subject, incidentally said that women 
could have the ballot whenever they really 
wanted it. This stirred the women's in- 
dignation. Mrs. W. A. Johnston made a 
vigorous speech for equal suffrage, ard 
the Federation voted to protest against 
the obnoxious clause in the Statehood 
bill, The Topeka State Journal said: 
‘*Although not so advertised, the meeting 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs came 
near being an equal suffrage enthusiasm 
meeting.’’ 


SSS ed 


ANALYSIS OF PATENT MEDICINES: 


The following startling figures are an 
Analysis of Tonics, Beverages, etc., from 
the report of the State Board of Health, 
Public Document No, 34, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts: 

TONICS AND BITTERS, 

The following were examined for the 
purpose of acertaining the percentage of 
alcohol in each. Some of them have been 
recommended as temperance drinks: 


Per Cent. of 
Alcohol 
(by volume). 
“Best Tamia” ..cicccccccossecvecvees 76 
Carter’s Physical Extract........... 220 
Hooker’s Wigwam Lonic........... 20.7 
Hop Tomic.....ccccccccccssccccccess 7.0 
Hoofland’s German Tonic.......... 29.3 
Howe’s Arabian Tonic, “not a rum ¢ 
GE ccvcevcccscceccsecsssvesees 13 2 
Jackson's Golden Seal Tonic....... 196 
Liebig Company's Cocoa Beef Tonic 23 2 
Mensman’s Peptonized Beef Tonic. 16.5 
Parker's Tonic, ‘‘purely vegetable,” 
recommended for inebriates...... 41.6 
Schenck’s Sea- Weed Tonic, ‘‘entire- 
ly harmless’’........-esseeeeeeeees 19.5 
Atwood’s Quinine Tonic Bitters.... 29.2 


L. T. atwoud’s Jaundice Bitters... 22.5 
Moses Atwood’s Jaundice Bitters.. 17.1 





Baxter’s Mandrake Bitters......... 165 
Boker’s Stomach Bitters............ 426 
Brown's [ron Bitters..........+.... 197 
Burdock Blood Bitters.............. 252 
Carter’s Scotch Bitters............-. 17.6 
Calta DS MGs ccaccescecsssccveces Me 
Copp’s White Mountain Bitters, 

“not an alcoholic beverage’’...... 6.0 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters. . - 33 
Flint’s Quaker Bitters....... .. 214 
Goodhue's Bitters..........0:.ecee. 16.1 
Greene's Nervura.......... +eskueune 17 2 
Hartshorn’s Bitters.........-++-+++- 22.2 
Hooftiand’s German Bitters, ‘‘entire- 

ly vegetable and free from alco- 

holic stimulant’’..........seee0 o- 25.6 





Hop Bitters....... Seeeveveovecccsess 12.0 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters........ 44.3 
Kaufman's Sulpbur Bitters, ‘‘con- 
tains no alcohol’”’ (as a matter of 
fact it contains 20.5 per cent. of al- 
cohol and no sulphur)............ 20.5 
Kingsley’s fron Tonic.............. 149 
Langley’s Bitters..............+.6+. 181 
Liverpool’s Mexican Tonic Bitters. 22.4 
Paine’s Celery Compound.......... 21.0 
Pierce’s Indian Restorative Bitters. 6.1 
PU dc evccsceccccccosteecececes 22.0 
Z. Porter’s Stomach Bitters........ 27.9 
PIREIEND, ncccsccecenceseceve coccee OM 
SE MNEs ccccccccceeseccovesce 35.0 
Richardson’s Concentrated Sherry... 
WEO BONED, nccccccccccvecoscsese 47.5 
Secor’s Cinchona Bitters............ 13.1 
Shonyo’s German Bitters........... 21.5 
Job Sweet’s Strengthening Bitters. 29.0 
Thurston’s Old Continental Bitters. 11.4 
Warner’s Vinegar Bitters, ‘contains 
BO GI vc cccccccsccsecees esecee 61 
Warner's Safe Tonic Bitters........ 35.7 
Warner’s Bilious Bitters........... 21.8 
Wheeler's Tonic. Sherry Wine Bit- 
GOT, Tp dccccccccseccosceesecs coooe 28 
Wheat Bitters........... éasaunes eee 126 
Faith Whitcomb’s Nerve Bitters... 20.3 


Dr. William’s Vegetable Jaundice 
BUGGED... co ccccceccccessosocerscios 18.5 
Whiskol, ‘‘a non-intoxicating stim- 
ulant whiskey without its sting’’. 28.2 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic,‘‘recom- 
mended for treatment of alcohol 
BEE nk seceenends sentccssconscete 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla................. 
Thayer’s Compound Extract of Sar- 
SRATED cc carrccencececcoescestees 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla............. 
Allen’s Sarsaparilla.... 
Dana’s Sarsaparilla........... 
Brown's Sarsaparilla........... 
Corbett’s Shaker Sarsaparilla....... 
Radway's Resolvent.............++- f 


The dose recommended upon the labels 
of the foregoing preparations varied from 
a teaspoonful to a wineglassful, and the 
frequency also varied from one to four 
times a day, ‘increased as needed,’’ 

‘*BLOOD-PURIFIERS.”’ 


An examination of the “sarsaparilla”’ 
remedies or ‘‘blood-purifiers’” was made 
in 1892, and in nearly every instance the 
remedy was found to contain iodide of 
potassium in variable amounts. 

The following list presents the percen- 
tage of iodide of potassium found in those 
samples which have been submitted to the 
analyst for examination: 


SARSAPARILLA REMEDIES, 
Per Cent. of 
lodide of 
Potassium. 
NM. a geeerkeeeaee sides seecieus 0 32 
RRR ere 0.33 
Ss vecoecccdeeecenvesceseeseses 0 38 
No name. 
CS <aicv des cae raw caneneoenee’ 
Mahern’s 
Cog LE TEEECOL EET 
Bartlett's 
Be Ns 5 nc0 6 :9:068 eRe ORNS DEPEND 66 
PM cs aneaeeauacerrnnsa+e0teee 
+. couse eens bt reUhonkhenes 
Ceseees & Oe's. .cccccsrecccvcecess 


SS 


bt et et et BD 
BDHewnoor- 
Coaaanna nwa 





NAME 


(oneeenepnesereeee veeweenw ae 
0.41 





rrr errr er ry re 
OS rrr corer TTT rr Trey rt 
ET caer bear eeoeseotenkes9 9000s 
EN i cicccevantevacdeearteeeues 
i acceecrensetevenneer saree 
rrr eriTT 33 
I Wis n000ds 00008 t 
Cherry & Wingate’s BE 
POFOEN'E occ ccrcccsreccescccssvcceees BS 
DD c2b6006eecerreureeeebooeseeeed 1.67 
BROPMOIOTE’S... i occccccccseveceivess 0.58 
MEER cveksens sovdesvecueogeee 0.75 
ee LD. ocho aseceheneeeeend 0.75 
none bene ouekeseee eed seewns 0.75 
DIA. ccvareeceseadenavenees 0.75 
i, Ct. oc icced ene erreeus.o00se 0.75 
Cherry &jWingate’s.............+. 1 67 
ETS Gk eervaesesceeoereron vend 200 
Meyrick’ ...cccccsccsccccescccsccees 212 
RS Ko bdeeedenee eaeeenevertess 217 
i PPT etre Terirery ree ree’. 2.25 


Also the following medicines for alco- 
hol: 

Per Cent. of 
Alcohol 
(per volume), 

Hoff’s Extract of Maltand Iron... 5.24 

NE. ok é ci ebe neh ebEsek reARReresns 28.59 

Vinol, Wine of Cod Liver Oil..... 18.88 

Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Comp. 20.6 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root......... 7.32 

Dr. Poetes’s HGMMRS. 6 occccscccccce 

MISCELLANEOUS DRUGS. 

Intemperance Cures.—Dr. Grant’s “Gold- 
cura,’’ for the liquor and drug _ habits, 
manufactured by the Canadian Chemical 
Company, Rutland, Vt., and sold for $5 
per package, consisted of two bottles of 
liquid and one small bottle containing 
pills. The two liquids were found to 
contain 41.11 per cent. and 28.22 per cent. 
of alcohol by volume respectively, while 
the pills contained nux vomica and were 
coated with a very thin layer of gold foil, 
which, by the way, was the only gold 
found in the preparation. 

From Weekly Bulletin of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts, ‘‘Re- 
sults of Analyses of Certain Articles of 
Food for the months of October and No- 
vember, 1903.”’ 

‘*Liquozone,’”’ Simply Liquid Oxygen,”’ 
The Liquid Ozone Co., Chicago. A solu- 
tion of 1.35 per cent. sulphurous and 10,8 
per cent. sulphuric acids, in water. With 
this combination of acids, the teeth are 
liable to injury, unless the preparation is 
quite largely diluted. 

From the report of the State Board of 
Health, Public Documeat No, 34, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, 

COSMETICS. 

The following were found to contain 

acetate of lead (sugar of lead) or some 


active lead compound: 
Per Cent. of 
seat 
contained. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor contained the 
equivalent of about.............. 
“Renown” Hair Restorer contained 
the equivalent of about.......... 1.86 
Mrs. Allen’s Hair Restorer con- 
tained the equivalent of about... 2.30 


™ 
« 





American Hair Restorative con- 

tained the equivalent of about... 

Barrett's Vegetable Hair Restorative 

contained the equivalentof about 0.22 
Chevalier’s Life for the Hair cont’d Much 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 

newer contained the equivalent of 

ME £5 dees kanthvewtette+assneesa 1.75 
Wood's Hair Restorative contained 

the equivalent of about.......... 1.59 

Ring’s Vegetable Ambrosia con- 

tained the equivalent of about... 

Parker's Hair Balsam contained the 

equivalent of about.............. 2.32 

Wolf's Vegetable Hair Restorer con- 

tained the equivalent of......... o¢ 

Champlin’s Liquid Pearl.......... Much 

Instances of lead poisoning have been 
known to occur from the free external 
use of such preparations as the foregoing. 

The following contained corrosive sub- 
limate, or some other poisonous salt of 
mercury, in the proportion of 1 to 15 
grains per ounce: 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s 

Cream, Balm and Lotion. 

Madam Ruppert’s World Renowned Face 

Bleach. 
Madame Yale’s Excelsior Complexion 
Bleach. 

Hill’s Freckle Lotion. 

Soule’s Freckle and Moth Eradicator. 

Perry’s Freckle Lotion. 

Oriental Cream. 

Mrs. McCorrison’s Famous Diamond 

Face Lotion (14.7 grains to the ounce.) 

Roya! Cream. 

In one instance a six-ounce bottle con- 
tained 47 grains of corrosive sublimate; 
another contained 14 grains of the bi 
chloride per ounce. It is not surprising 
that instances of Serious harm were re- 
ported from the use of such articles, 

In view of the facts disclosed by this 
report, it becomes plain that the purchas- 
ers of patent and proprietary medicines, 
beverages, tonics, and cosmetics should 
know what they are buying. 

In order that this information may be 
given, it is proposed to petition the Legis- 
lature to enact a statute corresponding to 
laws which have long been in force in 
Germany and France with most benefi- 
cent results, . 

All persons who desire such action are 
requested to send to their Representatives 
in the Legislature a petition as follows: 


The undersigned, adult citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, men and women, respectfully 
petition the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in Legislature assembled to enact 
a law to the effect that every separate 
package or parcel of patent or proprietary 
medicine, curative beverage, tonic or med- 
icated soap, hair wash and the like shall 
carry upon the case, paper, or bottle, the 
formula by which the compound is made, 
giving the proportion and quantity of 
alcohel, drugs or chemicals in it. Such 
act to provide suitable penalties and 
methods of enforcing the act. 


0.61 


151 
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HOW DENVER STANDS BY JUDGE LINDSEY 
A graphic article by Paul U. Kellogg on 

this subject is contributed to the Chicago 

Commons for January. It says in part: 


Judge Lindsey was elected last May for 
a term of five years. To all intents and 
purposes, he was very much elected. He 
was on the ticket of no less than six polit- 
ical parties, and the Socialists had told 
him that they would make it unanimous 
if he would only say for one day that he 
was a Socialist. The secret of his popu- 
Jarity was his work with the bad boys of 
Denver. He handled them without gloves, 
just as he did bad politicians. The latter 
habit would bave cost him bisreélection had 
he not been too much of a trump card for 
any party to overlook. 

[The doubts raised as to the legality of 
the spring elections under the new charter 
are mentioned. They have already been 
explained in our columns.] The author 
continues: 

COINING A NEW WORD. 

To get the spectacular high lights of the 
campaign which followed, a little of Den- 
ver’s municipal history is needed, Three 
years ago Lindsey became judge of the 
County Court, where as a boy he had 
swept out and run errands, Perhaps it 
was these memories that made him use his 
chancery powers as probate judge, and 
deal gratuitously with the bad-boy prob- 
lem in Denver, ‘This be did to such pur- 
pose that to-day Colorado has the most 
progressive children’s statute in the Union 
—one which specifically holds parents or 
others contributing to the delinquency of 
a child, responsible therefor. If a moth- 
er lets her boy read dime novels and he 
plays truant, if a brakeman lets him ride 
on the bumpers and he turns tramp, if a 
father sends him to “rush the can” and 
the saloon-keeper gives him beer, mother, 
brakeman, father, saloon-keeper, are all 
liable to be fined for ‘‘contributory delin- 
quency.’’ ‘Contributory delinquency” is 
a large-sized word-combination to be 
coined out in Colorado, but it stands for 
a law which has been administered with 
less friction and more common sense than 
can courteously be used as units for com- 
parison. 

WHAT WAS, 

Thé law was the outgrowth of an inci- 
dent which brought Judge Lindsey into 
conflict with certaia of the political lead- 
ers of Denver. One of the first things he 
learned in dealing with juvenile cases was 





that young girls, mere children, were be- 
ing debauched in wine-rooms, and that 
small boys were permitted to frequent 
low dives and gin-mills, 

“Judge, I’ve been a sporting woman all 
my life,’’ said the keeper of a disorderly 
house to him, ‘That’s my business; but 
I can’t stand for the doings in the saloon 
next door.”’ 

She had heard groans coming from the 
cellar, and had found three young girls 
naked on the floor, two unconscious and 
one horribly sick and praying for death. 

‘*My God, where was the policeman on 
the beat?’’ asked the judge. 

‘*He was in the cellar part of the time!’’ 
replied the woman. 

The steps Judge Lindsey took in 
the matter involved him in a steaming 
controversy with the fire and police 
board, and its president. 

Next, the boy who delivered the sta- 
tionery to the County Court left a bill 
with the goods, instead of with the Clerk 
of the Board of County Commissioners, 
The bill was for $280. The goods were 
not worth $28. Judge Lindsey began to 
investigate. It did not take more than a 
few hours for the County Commissioners 
to realize what ‘that awful meddling ass, 
Lindsey,’”’ was doing. The clerk refused 
to let him see any more bills. The news- 
papers knew nothing of what was guing 
forward, ‘Prominent citizens’? came to 
him and asked explicitly, “What in —— 
are you doing?’’ It was threatened that 
he would be accused of ‘‘double-crossing,”’ 
but he could prove thecontrary. He was 
warned that he would be denounced as 
ingrate if he told anything, but the judge 
who had lectured 300 boys on the ethics 
of ‘‘snitching’’ (telling tales) was not to 
be confused on that score, 

Finally he was told that exposure would 
defeat the Democratic State ticket and 
defeat Senator Teller. This last was the 
most powerful argument brought to bear, 
The senator held a big place in Judge 
Lindsey’s heart. It meant sleepless 
nights while he was deciding. Finally, 
he wrote Mr. Teller himself, and the 
answer confirmed a decision already made, 
for it said in effect that the senator did 
not want to hold his seat at the cost of 
the faitblessness of any public official. 
The charge was given out, and an investi- 
gating committee laid the facts before the 
public. Then came the trial. At one 
point in the proceedings, the deputy dis- 
trict attorney threatened to resign because 
of the pressure brought upon him. Pa- 
pers disappeared from Judge Lindsey’s 
desk, and ouly by the retention of some 
envelopes showing the hour and date of 
mailing did he escape being held up as a 
falsifier. That the jury brought ina ver. 
dict of guilty was the large fact. That a 
judge from Pueblo who had been called in 
for the occasion passed the lightest sen- 
tence possible under the law—$300 and 
removal from office—only went to show 
what Judge Lindsey withstood. 

OTHER CONFLICTS, 

Again the Juvenile Court came into con- 
flict with the fire and police board. Judge 
Lindsey wanted a detention home for the 
boys brought to his court, to take the 
place of the jail. He complained of lewd 
scenes which the boys saw while incar- 
cerated, and the president of the board— 
they do not mince English in Denver— 
suggested that he was either crazy or a 
liar. At the time of the wine-room con- 
troversy, Judge Lindsey had executed a 
coup by confronting the board in open 
court with the testimony of 150 children. 
It had been critized as spectacular, but it 
won the day. Had the board been wary, 
they would have suspected that he would 
duplicate this move to checkmate their 
present opposition to the detention home, 
Judge Lindsey looked up ‘Mickey.’ 
**Mickey”’ was a newsboy of much wisdom, 
who had been known as “tough’’ from 
one end of town to the other, The judge 
had made his acquaintance long before, 
when the boy was under arrest in the jail, 
and, following his custom, had turned 
him into a sturdy ally of the court. Now 
the lad was told to round up as many 
boys as he could find who had served 
time. 

Having seen ‘‘Mickey,’’ Judge Lindsey 
saw Governor Peabody. The governor 
and Mayor Wright, the members of the 
fire and police board and several ministers 
were invited tu come to his chambers. 
He locked the doors, and told the boys, 
one by one, to tell what they had heard 
or seeu in the jail. 
mayor, the members of the fire and police 
board, and the preachers heard the testi- 
mony. The supply of boys was only 
partly exhausted when the ministers 
called a halt. Governor Peabody an- 
nounced that there had been an error as 
to who was crazy and who was a liar. 
“I'll sign that bill the moment I get it 
from the assembly,’’ he said. 

There were other scrimmages between 
the judge and the local machine. He had 
been the only county official who had sup- 
ported the reform city charter, which the 
machines of both parties knifed at the 
polls. He had talked about primary re- 
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form. The fact that this court turned in 
a surplus was resented, when there were 
deserving adherents who might have been 
employed as clerks. He had refused flat- 
ly to run on the same ticket with the at- 
torney picked out for nomination as sec- 
ond county judge. He had balked when 
an effort was made to make him promise 
not to accept nomination from other than 
his own party. After the spring election, 
he had committed further outrage by non- 
partisan decisions in election disputes. 
Conciliation had been tried, and finally 
the governorship of Colorado held up asa 
bait, without avail. 

Small wonder, then, that in certain 
quarters the technicalities which threat- 
ened this fall to oust him from the bench 
were welcomed. 

NEWSPAPER SUPPORT. 

As a first move, the Democratic county 
convention placed no candidate in nomi- 
nation for county judge and the local 
executive committee was given power to 
act. It did nothing, and Judge Lindsey’s 
friends became aroused. The Denver 
Times, which is Democratic, and the Den- 
ver News, which is Democratic, stated 
that if any other name were put forward, 
they would stand out for scratching the 
ticket, and support Lindsey as an inde- 
pendent nominee. The Denver Post, 
which prints ‘‘anindependent newspaper”’ 
at the top of its editorials, said it would 
shout for him whichever party put him 
up. Paul Thieman, its local editorial 
writer, eulogized him in doubled-spaced 
matter as ‘‘the man who had refused to 
bow down to the Golden Hog, or keep his 
mouth shut.’’ It was all very theatrical, 
but for the most part true. 

THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION. 

In the absence of the Democratic nomi- 
nation, a movement was started among 
the Republicans to place Judge Lindsey 
on the ticket, and the county convention 
was re-convened for the purpose, It de- 
veloped that the machine men among the 
Republicans did not like the turn of events 
any more than did Democrats of the same 
ilk. Indeed, there are reformers in Den- 
ver who assert that Boss Speer of the 
Democratic party is merely a sub-boss of 
Boss Evans of the Republican party, who 
controls the traction interests of Denver. 
If so, it is more than a coincidence that 
the one man whom they had failed to 
‘‘down”’ has been a nominee supported 
by the rank and file of all parties, and it 
can be said that what followed at the Re- 
publican Convention at least went to give 
point to this supposition. 

A motion to leave the nomination to a 
committee of five was voted down. A 
motion requiring that any candidate must 
accept no other nomination was voted 
down. There was no getting round it. 
Judge Lindsey was nominated, and the 
delegate who had been picked out by the 
straitdJaced party leaders to run in his 
stead seconded the nomination and moved 
that it be by acclamation. Women waved 
their handkerchiefs; staid lawyers threw 
up their hats, and with more cheers, the 
candidate was sent for. Judge Lindsey 
is short, slight, with a little moustache 
and a baldish head that doesn’t take away 
a bit from his boyishness. He wears a 
long Prince Albert coat, which makes him 
look even shorter, slighter and more boy- 
ish. And this was the small Democratic 
judge for whom the band played ‘*Hail to 
the Chief’’ as he marched down the aisle 
of a howling Republican convention. 

OTHER NOMINATIONS THE SAME, 

The Probibitionists met the same after- 
noon and made the same nomination. So 
did the Populists. So were the Demo- 
cratic committee obliged to do also. But 
the fight did not end there. The nomina- 
tions had to come before the County Elec- 
tion Commissioners, and several of the 
members had been mixed up in the snags 
which Judge Lindsey had combed out. 
There was talk of holding up the nomina- 
tion on the technicality that Lindsey had 
already been elected in the spring. When 
it was learned, however, that he could 
mandamus them in his own court to show 
cause why his name should not be put on 
the ballot, that plan was dropped. 

The last move of the opposition was to 
nominate an independent candidate for 
the county judgeship, and for such, by 
these triumphant twists of fortune, the 
machine voted—a few hundred against 
Judge Lindsey’s fifty thousand (62,000. 
Eds. W. J.). 

THE JUDGE'S MAJORITIES. 

To-day Judge Lindsey has been elected 
three times without (until Jan. 1) having 
served out what was nominally his first 
term. In the last two elections he has 
had about as great a majority as a man 
could figure up on his political fingers. 
There could be only one set of circum- 
stances in which he would likely roll up 
even larger figures. That would be if 
children as well as women could vote in 
Colorado. The women had stood by 
him gallantly during both campaigns, 
but the boys of the town would tally a 


surprising majority for the boys’ judge | 





The lads who have gathered around the | 


big table at his chambers and talked kids’ 
slang with him “the same as us;’’ the 
boys who have brought in more men for 
anlawfully selling liquor to minors—and 
brought them in by being “‘square’’—than 
the police department had done in twenty 
years; the little fellow of ten who held up 
another boy in an alley and robbed him 
of $8; the lad who led the raid on the bot- 
tled goods wagon and drank the stolen 
beer; the gang of boys who “swiped” 
things from back porches; Mickey and 
the others who joined forces in the fight 
against the jail; the truant whose trouble 
was in his weak eyes and notin his bad 
heart; the young rascal who was reformed 
by one touch of the surgeon’s knife where 
forty thrashings had failed—and this be- 
cause someone was at last found who 
took enough interest in him to think out 
causes—these and a thousand others 
would have mustered up a mighty poll of 
strength. And there would be no ques- 
tion of the cleanness of this electorate. 
For these boys are to-day of Denver's best 
if youngest citizens. They have been 
taught clean boy politics for their gangs 
by a man who they would have been the 
first to see was insincere, if he had not 
practiced in man politics as squarely as 
he had preached to them. And they 
would know that the election of their 
judge means a deal in other cities besides 
Denver—for the Juvenile Court move- 
ment every where. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


THE FIRST WOMAN SUFFRAGE GOVERNOR, 


At the “Old Elms,” in Newtonville, his 
home for more than half a century, Hon. 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN, former Governor of 
Massachusetts, died Dec. 30, aged 86 
years. With him, at the end, were his 
three children, Mrs. Charles W. Ellis, 
Adams D, Ulaflin, and Arthur B, Claflin. 
Among the many honorable facts of his 
illustrious career was his having been the 
first governor of any State to advocate 
Officially the extension of suffrage to 
women, declaring himself in its favor in 
advance of his election, and recommend- 
ing it in his inaugural message. 

Born in Milford, Mass., he entered 
Brown University in 1833, learned the 
boot and shoe business from his father, 
and in 1841 established a wholesale firm 
in St. Louis. While in Missouri he wasa 
member of the Free Soil party. During 
the Kansas troubles his factory was re- 
peatedly threatened with destruction by 
mobs. Returning East, he served four 
vears in the Legislature, from Hopkinton, 
was elected to the Senate in 1859-60, and 
in 1861 was made president of that body. 
At the National Republican Convention in 
Chicago, in 1860, he helped to nominate 
Lincoln. In 1864, ’68, and’72 he was a 
member of three successive National Con- 
ventions, and in 1868 was chairman of the 
Convention which brought about the 
nomination and election of Grant. In 
1872 he was chairman of the National 
Committee. In 1866-68 he was Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Massachusetts. In 1868 
he was chosen governor, and served three 
terms. In 1876 he was elected Congress- 
man, and reélected in 1878. Thenceforth 
he retired to private life, devoting him- 
self to his extensive business and many 
educational and philanthropic enterprises. 

He was a faithful friend of woman suf- 
frage and of the higher education of wom- 
ep. When, in 1870, Wendell Phillips pro- 
posed to form a new political party by a 
coalition of the friends of woman suffrage, 
temperance, and labor, and signified his 
willingness to accept nominations as gov- 
ernor, a suffrage convention was held in 
Boston. Before taking such action, it 
was there decided to question the Repub 
lican and Democratic candidates as to 
their views on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion. Governor Claflin replied as follows 
Oct. 7, 1870: 

In answer I have the honor to say that 
since my entrance into public life I have 
always advocated giving to woman equal 
rights with man, and in the Legislature 
have sustained all laws tending to that 
result. Though the extension of suffrage 
would devolve upon her great responsibil- 
ities and necessitate many changes in our 
method of administering the laws, yet I 
cannot see upun what principle it can be 
logically withheld or denied her. 

In his Inaugural Message, Jan. 7, 1871, 
Gov. Claflin called the attention of the 
Legislature to the question, detailed with 
great force the injustice of many existing 
laws concerning women, and added: 

It is difficult to see why one sex only 
should exercise the privilege of voting, 
and there are certainly many strong con- 
siderations why those now excluded 
should be permitted to share in public 
affairs. 


Commenting on the above in the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, Col, T. W. Higginson 
wrote, Jan. 14, 1871: 


Honor to the first American Governor 
who has called attention to woman suf- 
frage in his annual message! This honor 
belongs, so far as I know, to Gov. Claflin 
of Massachusetts. Moreover Gov. Claflin’s 


bold arraignment of the legal wrongs un- 
der which woman still suffers is a power- 
ful blow on our side. 

The Republican State Gonvention had 
come within 36 votes of adopting a square 
endorsement of woman suffrage. Under 
these circumstances the suffragists decid- 
ed not to nominate a separate State ticket. 

In 1872 I attended the National Repub- 
lican Convention at Philadelphia, which 
re-nominated President Grant, and there, 
with the coéperation of U.S. Senator Hen- 
ry Wilson, State Senator Cogswell of the 
Cape, and Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio, 
secured the adoption of a national woman 
suffrage plank in the platform. I stood 
near Governor Claflin, who was then 
chairman of the National Committee, 
when the resolution was read in conven- 
tion, received with cheers, and unani- 
mously adopted. I well remember how 
his face glowed with satisfaction. 

In 1871 Gov. Claflin, unsolicited and of 
his own motion, appointed Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe a Justice of the Peace, but 
the appointment was declared unconsti- 
tutional and set aside by the State Su- 
preme Court. 

During the thirty years that have since 
elapsed, Gov. Claflin has been a promoter 
of the woman’s cause. He has been chair- 
man of the trustees of Boston University, 
a coéducational institution, also of Welles- 
ley College, and was a warm personal 
friend of Miss Alice Freeman, its beauti- 
ful and admirable president. 

For thirty years I have had the privi- 
lege of dining weekly with Gov. Claflin at 
the Massachusetts Club, of which he was 
president, and of hearing his wise and 
weighty comments on public measures 
and men. His hospitable home has been 
a social centre for many eminent women 
and men, most of whom bave already 
passed away. ‘There his wife and daugh- 
ter welcomed Whittier as an intimate and 
honoted guest. 

To the early friends of woman suffrage 
who still survive, Governor Claflin’s death 
is the removal of a landmark. It reminds 
us that this movement, which began in 
Massachusetts with Lucy Stone’s suffrage 
lectures on her return from Oberlin Col- 
lege in 1847, and the first National Con- 
vention in 1850, has already become his- 
toric. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN IN THE CONGO STATE. 


The Congo Reform Association pub- 
lishes a pamphet on ‘'The Treatment of 
Women and Children in the Congo State,”’ 
an appeal to the women of this country. 
It gives half-tones showing women, boys 
and girls, and even little children, with 
their right hands cut off and with rings 
about their necks. The defenseless na- 
tives are flogged, tied together in groups 
with ropes, kicked, bought for vice, and 
even killed by the officials. The story is 
blood-curdling. Such barbarities ought 
to be stopped, in the name of an indig- 
nant civilization, They emphasize the 
need of having the humane maternal ele- 
ment represented in the government of 
the world, as a counterbalance to busi- 
ness greed and cruelty. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Boston Journal of Education is 
going to publish a symposium on coédu- 
cation, and invites contributions. 





A few days ago, Mr. John Morley in a 
public address declared it to bea ‘part of 
@ man’s religion to see that his country is 
well governed.’’ We believe it should 
also be part of a woman’s. 


The College Equal Suffrage League wili 
present three plays at Potter Hall, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 31, at 8 P.M. Tickets, $1.50, 
$1.00 and 50 cents, for sale at 6 Marlboro’ 
St. Fuller particulars next week. 

Mrs. S. 8S. Fessenden will be at 6 Mar!l- 
boro’ St. every Monday and Thursday 
(unless called away by important busi- 
ness), from ten to twelve, to meet anyone 
who wishes to consult with her about 
suffrage work, 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. will hold a 
Work Conference at 6 Marlboro’ St. on 
Tuesday, Jan. 24, at 2 P. M; parliamen- 
tary drill by Mrs. Fessenden at 3 P. M. 
Light refreshments and a social hour will 
follow. All interested are invited. 

Senorita Huidobro, on Wednesday eve 
ning, Jan. 18, at 8 P. M., in Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, Boston, will give her lecture on 
“The Christ of the Andes,” illustrated 
with many beautiful stereopticon views. 
Admission 10 cents, the proceeds to go to 
the educational work of the chapel. 

The issue of Charities for Jan. 7 is its 
second “legislative number,’’ and is de- 
voted to Juvenile Courts and Probation. 
It contains a dozen articles by experts on 
the subject, The one by Judge Lindsey 
of Denver is of especial interest. This is 
a matter that women’s clubs are taking 
up more and more, and one which every 
woman ought to study. Send ten cents to 
the editor of Charities, New York City, 
for this number of the magazine. 








HUMOROUS. 


“IT see that Russia is putting another 
large sum into a new navy.’”’ ‘‘Yes—that’s 
her sinking fund.’’—Life. 


Casey—Oi bought me little bye, Timmy, 
a goat fer Christmas. Dolin—Phat else 
did Timmy get? Casey—Nawthin’, Oi 
tied th’ goat to the Christmas tree and he 
ate every other present but th’ tub.— Puck. 


‘Why, papa,’’ observed Tommy, star- 
ing hard at his parent, who is at break- 
fast, ‘‘you drink like any one else.”’ 

“And why not?’’ demands papa. 

“Well, every one says you drink like a 
fish,’’ replies Tommy. 

“Say, ma,” asked little Willie, after he 
had been in conjunction with the paternal 
slipper, ‘‘did anybody besides pa ever ask 
you to be his wife?’”’ “Oh, yes! I had 
lots of proposals before your father came 
along.’”’ ‘Well, do you think you gained 
anything by waiting?’’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


“T suppose you know that a lump of 
coal isabout the same thing as adiamond,”’ 
said the student. 

**Yes,’’ answered the man who had just 
gone to housekeeping. ‘And the worst 
is that the coal trust is beginning to real- 
ize it, too, and charge accordingly.’’— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 











THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 


It is possible to worry through life 
without keeping a Tribune Almanac at 
your elbow, but is it worth while? Does 
it pay? For 25 cents a year this publica- 
tion supplies you with a really marvellous 
amount of information, and the man who 
has it is an authority in his neighbor- 
hood. He doesn’t have to be ‘‘guessing”’ 
or “‘supposing”’ about election pluralities, 
the names of Cabinet Ministers, Senators, 
Congressmen, Governors, or Judges. He 
doesn’t have to rely upon his memory 
when anything comes up about the big 
events of the preceding year, or our army 
or navy, or sporting records, or, in fact, 
almost anything else worth knowing. If 
you never examined The Tribune Almanac 
just invest a quarter for once, and see how 
well pleased you will be. The 1905 one 
will be on sale January 1, and may be had 
from your newsdealer, through your local 
paper or direct from the Tribune office, 
New York, 
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UP TO DATE. 


All this week, and in fact during Jan- 
uary, Noyes Brous., corner of Washington 
and Summer Sts., to reduce their stock to 
make room for their early spring impor- 
tations, are offering at from one-third to 
one half the usual price their choice stock 
of shirts, pajamas, hosiery, neck wear, 
underwear, blanket wrappers, storm coats, 
steamer rugs, golf clubs, sweaters, hand- 
kerchiefs, and everything in gentlemen’s 
wear. 

This sale should also interest the ladies 
in the choice lines of model and sample 
waists, neckwear, hosiery, belts, kimonos, 
lounging wraps, included in Noyes Bros.’ 
stock. 


MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan 8. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Seft. «1, 
1904. pecuaees for all colleges that admits 
women. rite for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
5th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

HonorRARY Eprirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Albert 8. Cook, L.H. D. (Professor of 
En lish Literature at Yale University), Prof. 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 

Price, $1.00 per year. 

Address: Editor ‘‘ARMENIA” 

P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the Americar Purit 
Alliance. 
50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 























THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, cottains full and valuable infor- 
matioan regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





READING ALOUW. — Miss Charlotte W. 
Thurston of West Newton, Mass., is prepared to 
read aloud toanyone desiring such service. Col. 
T. W. Higginson commends Miss Thurston in 
the bighest terms, as an exceptionally intelli- 
gent and pleasing reader. 





WAITER.—Armenian of 21, clean, well edu- 
cated, and speaking some English, would likea 
placeina family as waiter. Can also take care 
of furnace, horse and carriage. Would be satis- 
tied to begin at small pay. Address Vahan 
Chebookjian, care M. Harpootlian, 18 Boylston 
St., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of good charac- 
ter and very strong, speaking a little English, 
wants to do housework. Address Avedis M. 
Chuchian, 124 Harvard st., Everett, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen- 
ian boy, about 14, wants to work for his board 
and go to school. Address Onnig Sinanian, 10 
Central St., Central Falls, R. L. 

Armenian of 18, speaking English, wants to 
work for his board aud attend technical or high 
school. Address Roupen H. Piranian, 732 Elm 
St.,, Manchester, N. H 





A LECTURE on Armenian literature, inter 
spersed with recitations of translations of ancient 
and modern Armenian poems, will be given free 
by Mrs. Bertha 8. Papazian to any Suffrage Club 
within 25 miles of Boston. Address Mrs. Bertha 
e Papazian, 991 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 

ass. 





HOUSE WORK.—Amenian of 19, a teacher in 
his own country, speaking a little English, kind 
and good-tempered, wants to do house or farm 
work, housework preferred, Has experience in 
waiting on table and dish-washing. Address 
aeery Jefferian, 7 Parnell St., East Cambridge, 
Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 30, speak- 
ing English, wants a place. Worked 7 years for 


one American family, in doors and out, milking, 
driving, cooking and helpivg with housework. 
Worked severai years in drugstore in Turkey, 


also in grocery store. Good references. Address 
5. N. G. Yahigian, 7 Maple Road, Maiden, Mags. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. — January, 
1905, | shall open a House in Jacksonville, lor- 
ida, for the entertainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 
all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi-tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 
commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Florida for rest or recreation. 
Large reduction in steamship rates to patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs, Susanna W. Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. 

ELLEN F. WETHERELL, Proprietor. 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 
|} Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 


¥ ~ ey’ 
a e trial and approval. Send 
A NESE for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
bY wn) Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 


| A ye | (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SosKkicEr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


American Motherhood 


: EDITORS: ‘ 
Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


| 




















The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





COOK.—Armenian of 35, who has cooked in 
hotels and for Turkish embassy in London, wants 
place. Speaks French. Address Avedis Coum- 
rouian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 

Armenian professional cook, of good charac- 
ter, understanding ordinary English and speak- 
ing ita little, wants oes in American family. 
Address H., Care Avedis Chuchian, 124 Harvard 
Street, Everett, Mass. 
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AT THE WELL. 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 
Touch love lightly at the brink 

Where the sunlit pool is clearer; 

Seek no further, draw no nearer, 
Touch love lightly at the brink 
Lest ’tis deeper than we think. 


Take the sparkle; do not drink, 
Lest each draught be sweeter, dearer, 
Eyes reflecting eyes grow clearer; 
Dim love's vision at the brink,— 
Lest ’tis deeper than we think. 


Still love's word—for pebbles sink : 
Trouble not the waters nearer, 
Bitter depths may be still dearer; 

Lean and look and do not shrink— 

Ah! ‘tis deeper than we think! 

—Smart Set. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

A clause giving municipal suffrage to 
women taxpayers has been inserted in the 
proposed new charter for Wheeling, W. 
Va. 

On the evening of Jan. 3 the Council 
met in special session to consider the 
new city charter. In the second branch, 
Mr. Hazlett moved that the section rel- 
ative to woman suffrage be considered 
first, inasmuch as it was independent at 
present of the charter, and there was a 
committee of ladies present who were in- 
erested. The motion prevailed. 

The section gives a vote to all women 
over 21 years of age and owning $200 
worth of property. They shall exhibit a 
tax receipt except when they have come 
of age after the last assessment. Provi- 
sion is also made for the voting of non- 
residents in precincts where they own 
property. 

Mr. Caldwell brought up the matter 
similarly in the first branch of the Coun- 
cil, and it also agreed to take up the 
woman suffrage section first. Mr, Adams 
moved that the first branch join with the 
second branch on this matter, and the 
motion prevailed. 

The committee of eight ladies included 
Mrs. George E. Boyd, Dr. Harriet B. 
Jones, Miss Zane and others. 

Dr. Jones was the chairman and spoke 
for the committee. She pointed out that 
the opposition to woman suffrage came 
from States in which women are not al- 
lowed to vote. Woman suffrage, she said, 
meant a purer ballot, more worthy offi- 
cials and better administration of public 
affairs. She gave a brief summary of the 
history of woman suffrage in this and 
other countries, and concluded with the 
reasons why the women of Wheeling de- 
sire the right to vote. Among other things 
she said there are in Wheeling over 1,400 
women taxpayers who pay one fourth of 
the taxes paid to the city, or out of 

288,000 collected each year the women 
pay over $60,000. As they obey the laws, 
they should be permitted to help make 
them. Equal suffrage makes women 
broader-minded, increases the percentage 
of intelligent voters, and would better the 
morals of political life. 

After Dr. Jones had answered a few 
questions asked by Mr. Brown, the ladies 
departed, and the joint session dissolved. 

The two branches of the Council then 
took up the proposition in separate ses- 
sion. When it was under consideration 
in the first branch, Solicitor Boyce was 
called upon for an opinion as to whether 
the Legislature could constitutionally 
grant the women of Wheeling the right to 
vote in municipal affairs. Mr. Boyce de- 
cided that it could. ‘The roll-call on the 
proposition was as follows: Ayes—Beck- 
ett, Caldwell, Fox, Knoke, Ochsenkuhn, 
Otto—6. Noes—Adams, Burke, Mitchell, 
Stoetzer—4. 

In the second branch, Dr, Plant offered 
an amendment that the woman suffrage 
proposition must receive a three-fifths 
majority vote to become effective. The 
roll-call on the amendment stood, Ayes, 
Brues, Connelly, Caldabaugh, Hall, Plant, 
Viellinger, J. M. Voellinger, Philip—s. 
Noes—Brown, Exley, Hazlett, Hobbs, 
Handlav, Hungerman, Kindelberger, Mr. 
President—8. This being atie, the amend- 
ment was declared lost. The proposition 
was then adopted. 
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MAINE. 





PHILADELPHIA, PENN., JAN. 4, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: ° 
Yo a stranger in a strange land, the 
WomMANn’s JOURNAL is “as the face of a 
friend.’’ Indeed, it is a friend. ‘The 
Woman's JOURNAL is a cyclopedia of 
information on all sorts of topics,’’ en- 
thusiastically remarked a new subscriber. 
We who know it so well do not aiways 
stop to say to ourselves just how dear it 
is tous. Asit enters upon its new de- 
parture and its thirty-sixth year, it be- 
hooves all these earnest admirers to ‘‘step 
lively’ and get new subscribers at the 
‘‘new-departure” price, $1.50, and so re- 
store the familiar eight-page form. 
Having seen no notice of Maine for some 
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Hosiery, Underwear, Blanket 
pers, Storm Coats, 


Caps, Golf Bags, 


Waists, Neckwear, 


and Storm Coats. 


Odd Lot Sale 


Include MEN’S Shirts, Pajamas, 


Steamer 
House Coats, Neckwear, Fancy Vests, 
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time, it may not be out of place to send a 
Maine letter from the Quaker City. 

Arriving late in November, and the De- 
cember meeting having been omitted on 
account of the Christmas gaieties, it has 
not yet been my good fortune to attend a 
meeting of the Woman Suffrage Society of 
the County of Philadelphia. I have had 
the pleasure .of renewing acquaintance 
with Mrs. Lucretia L, Blankenburg, the 
president of the Pennsylvania W.S. A., an 
office she has been vainly trying to resign. 
“Mrs, Blankenburg is a host,’’ said Mrs. 
Lucy Hobart Day, the Maine president, as 
she bade me good.bye. 

The Pine-Tree State held its annual 
meeting in Portland in November. It was 
one of the best meetings we have ever 
held. We Maine suffragists always say 
that, and it is true, which shows that we 
make an annual advance. The Portland 
Equal Suffrage Club pledged $100 to the 
State work, and the week before I left, it 
was my privilege to give a parliamentary 
drill that put a good sum into the treas- 
ury towards this fund. Mrs, Zenas 
Thompson, the president, worked faith- 
fully, preparing and selling tickets, Mrs. 
George C. Frye, president of the Maine 
Federation, brought her luncheon party 
over to the drill, and a group of school- 
girls made no end of fun, entering into 
the spirit created by Miss ‘“*Profuse Flow- 
ery’s’’ records, written by Mrs, Thomp- 
son, which served as the basis of the drill. 

Our great delight this year was the new 
Hancock County League, organized by 
that staunch friend of suffrage, Dr. Abby 
N. Fulton of Ellsworth, Dr. Fulton passed 
the summer at Alexandra Cottage, her 
beautiful summer home at Manset, one of 
the most picturesque points along the 
harbor-indented coast of Mount Desert. 
During the summer Dr. Fulton enter- 
tained Ruth G. Havens of Washington, 
D. C., author of “Job’s Widder,’’ and 
during the visit gave a large reception, at 
which Mrs. Havens gave a talk on suf- 
frage. On Frances Willard’s birthday, 
Sept. 28, pursuant to a call sent out by 
Dr. Fulton and Mrs. Estelle Benson Stan- 
ley, the Hancock County League was 
organized, as already recorded in your 
columns. It was agreed to hold at least 
three meetings yearly. The League was 
made auxiliary to the State Association, at 
the annual meeting paid its dues, and 
with such leaders as it has, can not fail to 
be a power for good in the Maine Aasocia- 
tion. Erra HALEY OsGoop, 








WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation cordially endorses the efforts made 
by the Conference Committee of the Fed- 
erated Clubs and the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnw. It is announced in be- 
half of the elementary schools that, if 
clubs desire to hold meetings for the dis- 
cussion of educational problems and to pro- 
mote the interests of their local schools, 
speakers for such meetings may be ob- 
tained from the State Board, free of 
charge to the clubs. Arrangements may 
be made through the Chairman of the 
Conference Committee. Meetings have 
been held at Smith and Radcliffe Col- 
ieges, and others are planned for Boston 
University, Wellesley, Vassar, and Mount 
Holyoke, to turn the thoughts of the 
would-be teachers among the undergrad- 
uates to the elementary school and the 
opportunities it offers. 

At a recent meeting of the school man- 
agement committee in Chicago, Mrs. 
Keough called attention to the inefficiency 
of the janitor and engineer service in the 
public schools. She said that janitors 





employed children under 14 years old and 
paid them $1.50 a month to do the clean- 
ing in the schools. The committee agreed 
that the system is a disgrace, but as the 
subject is properly one for the buildings 
and grounds committee, Mrs, Keough was 
appointed to lay the facts before that 
committee and urge action. F. M. A. 





NEW LEAFLETS. 


Four new equal suffrage leaflets’ may 
now be ordered from the office of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, at 15 cents per 100 of one kind: 

Woman and the State, by Hon, George 
Frisbie Hoar. 

The Ballot and the School, by Mrs. 
Helen L, Grenfell, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Colorado. 

Miss McCracken on Colorado, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Vote, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. ™ 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, and Public Duties and 
Higher Duties, by Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, may be ordered each at 15 cents per 
100, 

A sample set containing one of each of 
the foregoing leaflets, 10 cents. 

Senator Hoar’s great speech, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,” 
may be ordered for 30 cents per 100. 

Do not make the mistake of ordering 
these leaflets from the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office. They are for sale only at 6 
Marlboro’ Street. 














Rheumatism 


TURKISH BATHS 


What is the connection? Only this—that 
nothing so quickly and safely relieves the 
weary aches and pains of this obstinate 
disease as a Turkish Bath, given with 
judgment and care. 


The Allen Gymnasium 
TURKISH BATHS 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON, 


are a part of an institution devoted to 
the maintenance and recovery of health, 
and every one suffering from this very 
prevalent malady will receive here the 
most careful treatment. Those who come 
in great suffering, leave us with ‘I have 
left all my aches behind me!”’ An active, 
alive skin is a safeguard against rheuma- 


tism, 
MARY E. ALLEN, 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 








Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Piney 4 President: Miss Susan B, ANTHONY, 17 Madi Street, Rochester N. ¥ 
President, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Recording Secre »M ned x 
7443 Devon 8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. ’ _ co Aang eg 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. Cakkig CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Urron, 

The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio: 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. : 

Auditors { Miss LAuRA CLay. Leningane. Ky. 
’ | Dr. Cora Smita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








State Presidents or Corresponding Secretaries are urged to send to Headquarters 
copies of the printed proceedings of their respective Conventions. 





(Miss Shaw’s Letter, concluded from last week.) 


I then went back to Massachusetts to speak to a Woman’s Club at Watertown, and 
on my return remained for a week’s meetings in Connecticut before the Maryland 


} State Suffrage Convention. This was held in Baltimore, but in a different part of the 


city, and among a new body of people, with excellent results in interest and attend- 
ance. I was unfortunate in not being present at the day meetings, which were 
well attended by the Baltimore people. The night meeting was excellent; and the 
year opeps with new promise. A partial new board of officers was elected, with Mrs. 
Funck, of Baltimore, as president. 

From there I went to Lexington, to the Kentucky Convention. This surpassed 
all my expectations, and was one of the most unique as well as the most instructive 
conventions of the season, The day meetings were held in the Woman’s Club House, 
and the evening meetings in the Opera and Court Houses. The second afternoon we 
were the guests of the Woman’s Club of Lexington, and an interesting program was 
arranged entirely by it, consisting of a lecture on ancient ballads, with illustrations 
given by a young man and woman from the Kentucky mountains, where the old Eng- 
lish ballads in tune and words are preserved, and sung to-day, as they were two hun- 
dred years ago. The club women took such an interest in the whole convention, and 
their cordial codperation added so much to the success of it, that the honors had to be 
divided between them and the State Suffrage Association. An interesting feature of 
one of the evening meetings was the presence of the president of a young women’s 
college, with about 75 of the students in cap and gown; and if anything is needed to 
mark the growth of suffrage sentiment, it is in this fact that the president of a con- 
servative woman’s college of the South should attend the meeting, accompanied by 
almost the entire body of students. 

Returning, I went to Jersey City to the New Jersey State meeting. Its program 
was the most varied of any suffrage convention I have ever attended. Nearly a score 
of presidents or leading representatives from other associations of women deliv- 
ered addresses and participated in the discussions. Prominent among those who 
took part were leading teachers of the State, who resented the attack recently 
made on women teachers by a man superintendent of one of the New York 
schools, Each one who spoke recognized the fact that the ballot means for women 
teachers higher positions and better salaries. I had never realized more strongly the 
progress of our cause among conservative women than at this convention. Every one 
seemed full of zeal and hope, and I came away feeling that we had more allies than 
we dreamed of, and that not the least of them were our opponents, who, by the bitter- 
ness and unreasonableness of their attacks, arouse those who could not be influenced 
by any other means. New Jersey’s growth during the year was such as to make her 
justly proud of what had been accomplished in the little State. 

The Delaware State Suffrage Convention met in Wilmington, and all arrangements 
were made for its entertainment by the local club. The meeting was held in the 
beautiful Unitarian church, and the pastor, a most loyal friend, by his encouraging 
address and helpfulness, added greatly to the interest of the meeting. Mrs, Cranston, 
the State president, who has so faithfully served the State for many years, is still at 
the helm, and was greatly encouraged at the annual convention by the addition of 
new members to the local and State associations. Delaware promises well for a good 
year’s work in 1905, 

From Maryland J returned to Philadelphia to attend the National W. C. T. U. 
Convention, and from the opening address by the president, who gave ringing suffrage 
utterances which were applauded until the echoes resounded, through the passage of 
the Protest Resolution and the sending of a telegram and a box of flowers to our 
honored Honorary President, and to the meeting on platform night when your presi- 
dent made her suffrage address, through the following day, when it was announced 
that she was about to leave for Oklahoma, and was called to the platform and the 
whole convention arose and sang ‘‘God be with you till we meet again,” the most 
cordial good will and fellowship and earnest enthusiasm for suffrage were manifested 
on every hand, 

Then came the culmination of all in the three weeks’ trip to Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories, with a continuous succession of meetings such as we have rarely had in 
any State campaign. All arrangements had been made by Miss Gregg. No detail 
which would add to their success was forgotten, and no amount of labor spared. Each 
day was an inspiration, only to be followed by a still greater one t!» next. 

The Territorial Convention met in Oklahoma City, where ‘!.e women of both 
Territories came together and united in one Territorial Convention, as they hope soon 
to be one State, and elected Mrs. Bigger, of Chickasha, Indian Territory, president. 
Although none of the clubs had been organized more than a few weeks, and some 
only for a few days, nearly all sent delegates. One woman who lived 200 miles from 
a club in Indian Territory sent her dues to the Chickasha Club and came as a delegate. 
Anotber, who was so poor and lived so far away that she could not come, sent a most 
pathetic letter, in which she said that when she and her husband arrived on their 
claim, they had seven children and only eight dollars in money, and she had worked 
by bis side ever since, as many another woman has done in that new land, and all had 
shared equally in the struggle and toil which had developed the Territory until it was 
fitted for Statehood. She, with others, felt the injustice of the admission of the 
Territory as a State with the women who had done so much for it deprived of the 
citizen’s right to vote. This sentiment is very strong among a large and growing body 
of women in the Territory, and is not unshared by many men. The press is unusually 
favorable, and everything promises a successful campaign for justice in the new State. 

The climax came when, on the opening morning of the Convention, the news- 
papers heralded a signal victory for suffrage by anoouncing the striking out of the 
clause in the Statehood Bill which classified women with degraded and defective 
classes of men. 

With hearts full of gratitude for the services and successes of the past year, with 
renewed zeal and earnestness, let us pledge ourselves and each other that, God help- 
ing us, 1905 shall long be remembered as a year of devation and consecration to our 
unequaled cause of justice and freedom, not alone for a race, a nation, or a sex, but 
for all humankind. No man can ever be wholly free who is not the son of a free 
mother, and no nation can be free until all its people are free. Ourcause is, therefore, 
the cause of all humanity. Faithfully, ‘ANNA H. SHaw. 
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W of Ladies’ Wash Hid 
Gloves that wash so beau- 
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They come in many colors and give 
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